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Are high school kids working 
too much during the school 
year? See page 4 


Mr. Sanju John is one 
of séven new teachers 
bringing his talents 
_and enthusiasm to 
Jewell School. 
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What are 
formative 
assessments? 


Assessment is another word 
for “test.’ Under he federal No 
Child Left Behind law, tests are 
aligned with academic standards. 
Beginning in the 2002-03 school 
year, schools had to begin 
administering tests in each of 
three grade spans: grades 3-5, 
grades 6-9, and grades 10-12 in all 
schools. Beginning in the 2005- 
06 school year, tests had to be 
administered every year in grades 
3 through 8 in math and reading. 
Beginning in the 2007-08 school 
year, science achievement must 
also be tested. 


Formative Assessment is part 
of the instructional process. 
When incorporated into 
classroom practice, it provides 
the information needed to adjust 
teaching and learning while they 
are happening. In this sense, 
formative assessment informs 
both teachers and students about 
student understanding at a point 
when timely adjustments can be 
made. These adjustments help to 
ensure students achieve, targeted 
standards-based learning goals 
within a set time frame. One way 
to think of formative assessment 
is “practice.” We do not hold 
students accountable in “grade 
book fashion’ for skills and 
concepts they have just been 
introduced to or are learning. 

We must allow for practice. 
Formative assessment helps 
teachers determine next steps 
during the learning process as 
the instruction approaches the 
summative assessment of student 
learning. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S CORNER 


WELCOME BACK! 


year is for our district. Oregon's new diplo- 

ma requirements were developed in part- 
nership with administrators and other stake- 
holders across the state. We are in the final 
months of reviewing and updating our district 
policies and this month we will be starting our 
superintendent search. 


[pe you all know how important this 


| am confident we will meet the challenge of 
preparing all students with the skills they need 
to meet the demands of the future. Everyone 
of us plays a vital role to ensure that graduates 
are prepared to succeed in work, in college and 
in life. 


As we continue to improve, we have better in- 
formation than ever before to help students 
and empower educators, and | know that our 
data teams have taken the lead and are al- 
ready digging into student assessment scores 
in reading, writing, and mathematics. Begin- 
ning in kindergarten and continuing through 
school, we must use data to assess progress 
and make sure students stay on course to 
graduation. 


If needed, we must intervene to help get stu- 
dents back on track quickly and effectively. 
That may mean finding ways to provide addi- 
tional instructional time and other support. 


Our new diploma standards 


The staff of Jewell School District has been 
very busy helping your child prepare for a fu- 
ture most of us can't even imagine today. 


It's no surprise the world is changing fast - 
which brings us to new high school diploma 
requirements beginning with the class of 
2010. The challenges we face are funda- 
mentally different than ever before, due to ad- 


vances in technology, changes in society, the 
economy, the environment, and our “shrink- 
ing world.” Research tells us schools must 
change to give students new knowledge 
and skills to succeed in college, at work, and 
as a citizen. We agree. 


In fact, we've known this all along - and 
have been changing. But now it’s time to 
bring you in on very specific changes to 
graduation requirements developed by the 
Oregon Department of Education in part- 
nership with many educators and stake- 
holders over the last three years. 


During this past year, we've been involved 
in school improvement efforts — such as 
data teams, effective teaching strategies, 
power standards, unwrapping standards, 
state compliance and student achieve- 
ment. That's why we are embracing the 
spirit of Oregon's more rigorous diploma. 


How is the diploma changing? One major 
change is that state credit requirements for 
graduation go from 22 this year to 24 start- 
ing next year, with an increased emphasis 
in math and science. Jewell School District 
has required 24 credits for graduation the 
past few years; however we will need to re- 
align our credits to meet the new emphasis 
in math and science. In a nutshell, students 
need to accomplish three things to earn a 
diploma: 


1) Successfully complete credit require- 
ments; 


2) Demonstrate proficiency in essential 
skills; 


3) Meet personalized learning require- 
ments. 


Each month we'll try to include more about 
how we're implementing new diploma 


requirements. The following are the changes 
regarding the state requirements. We will be 
adjusting our district requirements to be in 
compliance. 


e Class of 2009 needs the 
following credits: English/ 
Language Arts — 3; Math - 2; 
Science — 2; Social Sciences 
— 3; PE and health, each - 1; 
Second Language, the Arts, 
Career and Tech Ed (CTE) - 1; 
electives — 9, for a total of 22. 


e Class of 2010 and 2011: 
English/Language arts — 4; 
Math - 3; Science — 2; Social 
Sciences — 3; PE and Health, 
each - 1; Second Language, 
Arts, CTE - 1; and electives - 9 
for a total of 24. 


e Class of 2012 and 2013: Eng- 
lish/Language arts — 4; Math 
— 3; Science - 3, scientific 
inquiry (2 with lab experi- 
ences); Social Sciences — 3; PE 
and Health, each - 1; Second 
Language, Arts, CTE - 3; and 
electives — 6 for a total of 24. 


e Class of 2014-and beyond: 
English/Language arts — 4; 
Math - 3, all at the algebra 1 
level and above; Science — 3; 
Social Sciences - 3; PE and 
Health, each - 1; Second 
Language, Arts, CTE - 3; and 
electives — 6 for a total of 24. 


Jerry Jones 


Interim Superintendent 


Jewell, Knappa & Neah-Kah-Nie only school districts in area to meet AYP 


School still has a long way to go 
to meet 2014 deadline 


As a part of the No Child Left Behind 
Act, schools are required to meet Ad- 
equate Yearly Progress. AYP represents 
the annual academic performance tar- 
gets in reading and math that the State, 
school districts, and schools must reach 
to be considered on track for 100% pro- 
ficiency by school year 2013-14. While 
this goal has been deemed unrealistic by 
many educational experts, it is the law 
and every public school in the country is 


required to make progress towards that goal 
on a yearly basis. Within the North Coast 
area, only the Jewell School, Knappa and 
Neah-Kah-Nie School Districts met the re- 
quirements for Adequate Yearly Progress. 
While this is good news for these schools, 
they cannot rest on their laurels. Under the 
AYP plan, a school must continue to improve 
until all its students pass the statewide tests 
for reading and math and graduate 100% of 
their seniors. 

When a school or district does not make 


adequate yearly progress, the state will place 


it under a “Corrective Action Plan.” The 
plan will include resources to improve 
teaching, administration or curriculum. 
If a school continues to be identified 
as in need of improvement, then the 
state has increased authority to make 
any necessary, additional changes to 
-ensure improvement. These changes 
can include replacement of part or all 


The search for a new Superintendent 


r. Jerry Jones, our current Superintendent will be 


leaving us next year, when a permanent replacement 


can be hired. The job hiring a Superintendent is not 


easy. There are public meetings, like the one Jewell School had a few 


weeks ago. Input from the community, the students, and the staff 


of Jewell is important in establishing a good relationship with the 


new person. Knowing what the community wants will also help the 


School Board avoid a costly mistake the the spectre of having to do 


the process all over again. 


The position of Superintendent for Jewell School will be advertised 


and of the many applicants, the School Board will sort through those 


which would seem best suited for the Jewell School District. This 


list of finalists will be vetted and interviewed to make sure they are 


qualified for the position. 


This process will take several month: 
process will begin around November and won't be 
until around spring break. There will then be a gradual “break- — 


ing in” period with the new Superintendent “shadowing” Jones, 
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before taking over the reins completely in July 2009, when the — 


new fiscal year begins. 


PTO RAISES OVER $6000 FOR JEWELL SCHOOL STUDENTS 


HOOD TO COAST A WINDFALL FOR JEWELL 


“This is great. This is what it’s all about,” said 
an ecstatic Randy Gibbs as he crossed the fin- 
ish line of the Hood to Coast Run on Saturday, 
August 23. He was part of the Kult Kevokian 
team that was decked out in gothic tie-dye. 
“This was my twenty-second year running this 
race,” he said. This is it! This is the best part!” 
he exclaimed, referring to the finish line with its 
thousands of runners and fans celebrating the 
end of the two day trek on the beach in Sea- 
side. The colorful Kult Kevorkian team jubilantly 
crossed the finish line with a time of 29 hours, 
31 minutes, about average for the race. 

Two other of the numerous distinctive teams 
crossing the finish line were the “Red Dress 
Express” and “Team Superheroes.” Accord- 
ing to the official Hood to Coast website, the 
team “Road Kilts” won the title for Best Team 
Outfit, while the “Headhunters” had the Best 
Van Décor. Kathy Hayes was also named Best 
Volunteer. 

Jewell School played an important part 
in the race by providing food and a place to 
sleep for thousands of runners. Its proximity 
to highway 202, its nice facilities , and its many 
volunteers make Jewell the perfect place for a 
pit stop on the 197 mile journey. This year the 
Jewell PTO, which runs the Hood to Coast meal 
and rest site took in over $6,000. This money 


will all go to benefit Jewell students. 

The weather was cool and dry for this year’s 
Hood to Coast race, in its 27th year. Runners 
from all fifty states and forty countries began 
the run on Friday at Timberline Lodge on Mt. 
Hood. Originally the race ended at Pacific City, 
but in 1987 the finish line was changed to Sea- 


side where it has remained. 

“| can't believe what I’ve done,” said a jubi- 
lant, but exhausted Kyle Walker who had the 
last leg for the Running Wild team of Ashland, 
Oregon. “This has been an amazing experi- 
ence all around, but starting out there were a 
couple times | got sick. Pretty soon | got into 
the rhythm of things though. Then everything 
went well. I'm just sad it’s all over...at least until 
next year,” he said. 


The Seaside “School Runnings” team came 
in about 7:50 p.m. on Saturday with Superin- 
tendent Doug Dougherty clapping his hands 
in celebration and with smiles on everyone's 
faces. The School Runnings team had a time 
of 30 hours, 17 minutes. 

The fastest team was Bowerman Athletic 
Club in the male corporate open division, with 
atime of 16 hours, 58 minutes. The Bowerman 
women also won the women’s corporate open 
division with a time of 24 hours, 11 minutes. 
In the mixed open division, End Outdoor of 
Portland won, running the 197 mile course in 
19 hours, 55 minutes. The Leaping Lizards of 
Portland, with a time of 20 hours 40 minutes, 
won the mixed submasters division. 

Billed as the “Mother of All Relay Races,” 
the Hood to Coast race had 12,000 runners 
pound the nearly 200 miles of pavement over 
the weekend. In addition, over 4,000 walkers 
plus numerous family members, friends, and 
fans descended on Seaside for the finish Satur- 
day. According to Leslie McCall the public rela- 
tions director for Hood to Coast, about 90,000 
people related to the race came to Seaside over 
the weekend. 

While most of the race went off without a 
hitch, an accident in Scappoose put one runner 
in the hospital. Chelsee Jean Caskey, a runner 


on Lincoln’s High School's team, was hit from 
behind by a car as she was running on highway 
30 Friday night. She was taken to Legacy Em- 
manuel Hospital with severe internal injuries 
and broken bones. 

The woman who struck Caskey, Crystal Meyr, 
20, of Rainier, was also taken to the hospital af- 
ter her car, a Kia Rio, careened off the road and 
fell down a 50 foot embankment. Police have 
alleged that Meyer was high ona combination 
of methamphetamines and marijuana when 
the accident occurred. Subsequently Meyer 
was arrested and booked into the Multnomah 
County jail. On Monday she was arraigned on 
charges of assault, reckless driving and driving 
under the influence of intoxicants. She pleaded 
not guilty to the charges. 

Lost in all the publicity of the Hood to Coast 
race, The Portland to Coast Walk Relay and the 
PTC High School Challenge were also taking up 
the roads over the weekend. Both races cover 

127 miles from downtown Portland to Seaside. 
The Walk Relay has 400 teams that participate 
and its participants are restricted to walking. 
The High School Challenge is a running event 
for youth 18 or younger and is designed to 
“promote team camaraderie, encourage stu- 
dent runners to train through the summer, and 
recruit new runners.” 
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A\ HECTIC LIFESTYLE 


To outsiders it may seem impossi- 
ble, but many students, even those 
at Jewell School, are working not 
just during the summers, but dur- 
ing the school year as well. 

Some students seem to thrive 
both at school and at the work- 
place. For others, juggling a job 
and homework is too much. 

There is no consensus amongst 
educators or business leaders 


whether work during the school 


“| would rather 
not have to work 
on weekends, 
but my family 
needs the extra 
money my job 
brings in. I’m also 
trying to save 
some for life after 
high school” 


year is more beneficial or harmful 
to kids. The reasons for this is as 
diverse as the students involved. 
Some work only a few hours a 
week, some work as many as 30. 
Some are naturally good at multi- 
tasking, others aren't. 

The type of work is also a factor. 
Work that is very tiring, boring or 
both seems to be the most difficult 
for students to handle along with 
school. Unfortunately these are 


the jobs most teens get. 


The reasons that students work varies greatly. Some want extra money for toys, others are 


saving for college, still others are part of the family income. Youre gold...if your 16 years old. 


According to conventional wisdom, as 
well as several studies conducted both 
in the United States and in Australia, stu- 
dents report a strong correlation between 
longer and later hours at work and poor 
performance at school. Students who 
work the most hours are most likely to 
go to school feeling tired, fail to hand in 
homework and assignments and to say 
that part-time work negatively impacts 
their overall school performance. 
gar a study of 1,800 high school 


students in Kentucky raised some questions 
about this conventional wisdom concerning 
the effects of part-time work on students. 
The popular impression that working stu- 
dents usually hold jobs in fast food estab- 
lishments, spend most of their earnings on 
cars and clothes, and suffer academically, is 
not fully borne out by the results. Working 
students demonstrate a remarkable diversi- 
ty of experiences and uses of earnings while 
not differing markedly from nonworking 
students in school experiences. The results 
thus offer a challenge to our conventional 


understanding of a subject that has re- 
ceived a good deal of press recently. 

On the one hand, some contend that, 
because a student has a finite number of 
hours per week available, working neces- 
sarily diverts time from school and related 
activities. Much of the current research 
which reports the deleterious effects of 
work seem to fall within this model. On 
the other hand, some contend that work- 
ing while in school may in fact contribute 
to students’ development. This develop- 
ment, whether described as “character 


building” or introduction into the “world 
of work,” is seen as a necessary correlation 
to learning to take one’s place in modern 
economic society and echoes the more 
traditional arguments used to support the 
notion of “work-study” of the past. 
Ironically, students who work more than 
30 hours at a paid job during their last year 
of high school were likely to drop out of 
school. However, those who worked less 
than 30 hours a week were the least likely 
toend up leaving according toareportby | 
the journal, CommunityAction 


WHAT’S GOING ON IN 


CTOBER 


“Season of mists and 
mellow fruitfulness.” 


3 VARSITY FOOTBALL 
7 VARSITY VOLLEYBALL 
) VARSITY FOOTBALL 


VARSITY VOLLEYBALL 


9-10 INSERVICE 

14 VARSITY VOLLEYBALL 
16 VARSITY VOLLEYBALL 
17 VARSITY FOOTBALL 
23-24 CONFERENCES 

23 VVB DISTRICTS 

24 VARSITY FOOTBALL 

25 VB DISTRICT TOURNEY 
28 VB STATE SUB DISTRICTS 
31 VARSITY FOOTBALL 


-Keats 


Home against Country Christan 


Away against CS Lewis 


Home against Perrydale 
Away against Country Christian 


There is no school on Thursday or Friday 


Away against St. Paul 
Home aganst Falls City 


Home against Portland Lutheran 


Call 755-2451 to sign up for an appointment. 
More info will be given as districts approach. 
Away against Alsea 


Call 503-755-2451 for more information 
Call 503-755-2451 for more information 
Away against St. Paul 


EYE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
WESTERN CULINARY INSTITUTE 


By Elise Turner 


Last year, Mrs. Morrison’s Fundamentals 
of Cooking class drove down to the heart of 
Portland on Wednesday, May 7. Western Cu- 
linary Institute is approximately 79,100 square 
feet and around 700-1000 students are ac- 
cepted to its programs every year. 

The visit to WCI opened the eyes of many 
students to the possibility of pursuing a ca- 
reer in the cooking industry. Western Culinary 
Institute is home to Le Cordon Bleu restau- 
rant. 

Le Cordon Bleu is a student-run fine dining 


restaurant that is located on campus. It gives 
students a way of getting on the job expe- 
rience and training, while also giving them 
a chance to share their love for food. WCI 
has many different classes including bever- 
ages, bread, pastries, meats, and international 
cooking. The cooking class received the op- 
portunity to view a few of these classes. The 
kitchens where students hold their cooking 
classes are fully equipped with many tools 
and supplies needed to produce an amaz- 
ing meal. You can tell the students are very 
passionate about cooking and want to be 
at school. 

Culinary Arts is not the only degree avail- 
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Jewell School 7:00 PM 
Edwards 5:30 PM 
Elementary 

Jewell School 7:00 PM 
Country 5:30 PM 
Christian 

NA NA 

St. Paul 5:30 PM 
Jewell School 5:30 PM 
Jewell School 7:00 PM 
Jewell School VARIOUS 
TBD TBA 
Alsea 7:00 PM 
TBD TBA 
TBD TBA 

St. Paul 7:00 


able at WCI, they also offer Hospitality and 
Restaurant Management. You can tell the 
difference between the “majors” by the stu- 
dent's ensembles. The culinary arts students 
have very distinct chef outfits. These include 


_________a.white top and black and white checkered 


pant. The hospitality students wear a skirt/ 
nice pants and sweater. Professionalism is 
very important to this school. Uniforms must 
be worn in all classes and attendance is cru- 
cial. It takes a lot of hard work to complete this 
15 month program but hard work pays off. We 
were told about one student in particular who 
came in third on the reality show Top Chef. 
The tuition to attend this school ranges 
from between $18,000-$41,000. The school 
currently offers an Associate's Degree in cu- 
linary arts, but hopes to in the near future 
offer a Bachelors Degree. Many students com- 
mented on the high tuition price WCI charges, 
but there are thousands of dollars in scholar- 


gf 


Stephanie Meyer 


By Jessika Robinson 


Make some room, J.K. Rowling! 
Stephanie Meyer is quickly becoming 
one of the top authors to hit the librar- 
ies with her New York Times bestsell- 
ing series Twilight, and her separate 
book, The Host. 

“The Host is a really interesting 
book,” said Chrissy Garrison, having 
read The Host for her first time this 
September. “It's very different from 
any other books I've ever read, but in 
a good way.” 

However, everyone is entitled to 
their own opinion, and Colleen Crook 
said it differently. “I think that Wan- 
derer should've died at the end,” re- 
marked a disappointed Crook. 

Whatever your opinion, Stephanie 
Meyer is having her first book, Twilight, 
turned into a movie that’s coming 
out on December 11, starring Kristen 
Stewart as Isabella Swan and Robert 
Pattinson (yes, Cedric Diggory from 
Harry Potter and the Goblet of Fire) as 
Edward Cullen. 

She’s planning on writing a fifth 
book, Midnight Sun, from Edward's 
point of view. The first twelve chapters 
of her book were illegally released on 
the Internet, and she was very upset, 
so she has postponed any continued 
writing on her book indefinitely. “Writ- 
ing isn’t like math; in math, two plus 
two is always four no matter what your 
mood is. With writing, the way you 
feel changes everything. If | tried to 
write Midnight Sun now, in my current 
frame of mind, James would probably 
win and the Cullens would die, which 
wouldn't dovetail too well with the 
original story.” So, all you Twilight fans 
will just have to wait. 


ships offered to students who want them. 
WCI works with their students to create the 
right path for them. Western Culinary Insti- 
tute has many other opportunities for their 
students other than just taking the classes. 
Tutoring is available for every student for 
any class that they have. The trip to Western 
Culinary Institute gave the cooking class an 
insight of the many opportunities cooking 
has to offer. 


Eating right 

According to the National 
Intitue for Health, America’s 
teenagers are getting fatter 
and fatter. In fact, the NIH says 
that today’s high school stu- 
dents are carrying around 20% 
more weight than high school 
student in the 1970's. 

The reasons for youth obe- 
sity are numerous, but a few 
of the major factors are: lack of 
exercise, a diet too high in fats, 
sedentary avocations such as 
computer gaming, too much 
television watching, and a lack 
of knowledge of proper nutri- 
tion. In addition the NIH cites 
fast food restaurants as having 
a lot to do with the problem, 
especially with the “super size” 
portions that are tempting to 
teenagers. 

The best thing teenagers can 
do for their weight is to exercise 
daily and watch the amount of 
empty fat and sugar calories 
they consume. For more info 


see www.nutrition.gov. 


GET INVOLVED 


4-H KIDS SHINE AT FAIR 


By Neil Kaminski 


During the summer, the 4H Valley Ad- 
venturers showed their work at the Clatsop 
County Fair. There were two different divi- 
sions: livestock and hall exhibits. 

This year the Nehalem Valley Live Stock 
had some new 4Hers. Kids from K-3 turned 
Nehalem Valley Livestock into the Nehalem 
Valley Adventures. Throughout the year the 
group made countless crafts from bird feed- 
ers to snow globes to stained glass bowls, 
they also created crafts not for the fair, 
like place mats for retirement homes and 
all sorts of other great stuff that they gave 
away. There were around 24 kids overall, 
there were 18 Kindergarten through third 
graders, and six livestock members. 

The K-3 grade group’s main project was 
a quilt that everyone made a square piece 
for and then they each sowed one square 
in. They brought the quilt to the fair and 
showed it, and did fairly well. Three kids 
showed pocket pets or small animals. They 
did fairly well, too. Paula Steinweg said, “It 
was a very exciting year for our young 4Hers 
and | hope they come back next year.” 

In the livestock division, Kaylee Foster, 
Amber Meier, and Neal Kaminski, showed 


Neal Kaminski with his steer. 


market steers and breeding heifers. Kaylee 
foster showed a market steer and won a 
blue ribbon for showmanship. Amber Meier 
showed a market steer and won a reserve 
champion and grand champion. She also 
showed a heifer for breeding and won re- 
serve champion. Neal Kaminski showed a 
market steer and won 2 blue ribbons. While 
in the swine, Dalton Blanchard, Kaylee Fos- 
ter, Madison Engebretson, and Donald Mc- 
Clean. Kaylee foster showed a market swine 
and won two blue ribbons. Dalton Blanchard 
showed a market swine and a breeding pig, 
and got one red and one blue for market, 
and one blue breeding. Donald McClean 
showed market swine and won two blue 
ribbons and he also showed a breeding pig 
and won a red ribbon. Madison Engebret- 
son showed market swine and won division 
champion and a blue ribbon. 

Amber Meier, Neal Kaminski, and Chase 
Kaminski did hall exhibits. Neal Kaminski 
did photography and won a division cham- 
pion ribbon and a red ribbon. Amber Meier 
did some hall exhibits and did fairly well in 
them. Chase Kaminski won division cham- 
pion, and a blue ribbon. 


Donald Mc¢ 
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4H isa fun thing to do, though it does takes 
a lot of work. Once you show your project 
at fair, you feel a sense of accomplishment; 
and if you “show” in the auction, your wal- 
let will benefit with the cash. This year Neal 
Kaminski sold his steer for three dollars a 
pound, and the steer weighed 1,252 Ibs. 
That's $3,756. It only cost $1,000 in grain to 
feed it. That brings the profit to $2,756. That 
is alot of cash. You don't have to raise cows, 
pigs or sheep either. If you think that’s too 
hard, or if you just don’t want to do that, you 
can raise pocket pets, animals like rabbits 
and birds like chickens. Some of those that 
were auctioned went for $20 a pound! That's 
a lot for a three pound chicken. 

Some people join 4H for the money, some 
just do it because they have fun showing 
their projects. Some are in 4H because their 
parents make them join, but if you do join 
4H, just have fun, because it really is. 4H sign 
up starts October 1. If you want to join call 
Paul Steinweg or leave a message for her at 
Jewell School at 503.755.2451. 
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AROUND THE CAMPUS 


AT 6°10" LITTLE A BIG BOON FOR JEWELL 


PNR he CV AS ONG 4 $ oN JN 


t is hard not to be awed by the 
massive size of Shea Little. The 
former NAIA college standout 
(Eastern Oregon State), and St. 
Louis Rams lineman dominates 
the classroom as well as the football 
field. The ironically named Little came 
to Jewell this summer as a health and 
P.E. teacher, and as the head football 
coach. Little has an impressive resume 
both as a coach as a player. 
In 1997 he was signed as a free agent 
by the St. Louis Rams, but left after a 
foot injury cut his NFL career short. 
From St. Louis he went to the Europe- 
an Football League, where he played 
for the Scotland Claymores. Since then 
he has coached in Baker City, Culver, 
The Dalles and La Grande. 

“| really wanted to get back over to 
the west side of the state,” Little said 
about his move to Jewell School. “I 
wanted to be closer to my family.” 
Little inherits a small team, both in 
size and in numbers, but he is upbeat 
about the season. 

“Well, I’d like to have about 95 play- 
ers going out for football, but that 
would be the whole school,” he said. 
“But we’ve got good people who 
have turned out. We're shooting for 


the state championship, 
but our first goal is our first 
game.” 

The Bluejays first game 
was supposed to be against 
the Eddyville Eagles, but 
the game was cancelled. In- 
stead, they played and won 
their home opener against 
the Cascade Locks Pirates 
Friday on Sept. 5. 

Playing quarterback for 
Jewell is junior Haiden 
Culp. Running the ball for 
the team will be senior Cole 
Wilcoxen and junior Cody 
Lowry. Senior Matt Pren- 
dergast will also get a lot 
of time with the ball, chang- 
ing from the tackle position 
he played last year to the 
offensive end. 
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Varsity Volleyball 


The Jewell volleyball team has 
a new addition in ex-Marine Tan- 
ya Womack. Womack, who is 
the assistant coach, helps with 
physical fitness, among other 
duties. “Tanya has been a great 
help with the high number of 
girls that turned out and her 
military background has helped 
with conditioning,” said head 
coach Melissa Drechsel. 

“I'm really excited for the start 
of another year,” she said. “It 
helps to have a returning coach 
and many returning players. 
The girls are working extremely 
well together, better than any 
team I’ve worked with before. 
The positive reinforcement 
amongst the team members is 
amazing.” 

Drechsel, who has coached 
volleyball seven years, two of 
them at Jewell, is coming off 
a season that took the girls to 
state last year, after winning first 
place in league play and second 
at district. 

“This year we are already off 
to an amazing start,” she said. 
“At the summer camp we went 
to, we took second place play- 
ing against 4A and 5A schools. 
There’s no doubt we will be 
in the state playoffs again this 
year.” 

Jewell opened its season 
against the Willamette Valley 
Christian Warriors. Drechsel has 
two returning seniors in Colleen 
Crook and Stephanie Ames. She 
says her team is especially good 
at blocking and jump serving. 
“Amber [Meier] is extremely con- 
sistent with her jump serve, and 
Jesika [Kaczenski] and Stephanie 
[Ames] are about 90 percent,” 
she said. 

“Were still trying to figure out 
who will fill the large shoes of 
seniors Jalina Johnston and 
Amanda DePonte who were 
here last year, but we’ve got 
some strong incoming fresh- 
men. | have height this year that 
| didn’t have last year,” she said. 
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VICTORY IS IN THE AIR 
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Jays 4-1 to 


Start season 


By Gretchen Anderson 


On Tuesday, September 2, the Lady Jays 
varsity team won all three games against 
Willamette Valley Christian for their first vic 
tory of the season. Since then, they have de- 
feated Perrydale, C.S. Lewis Academy, and 
Country Christian, but had a heart-rending 
loss to St. Paul in the fifth and deciding 
game of the match. The St. Paul Buckaroos 
are the Jay's chief nemesis and have kept 
the Jays from progressing in post-season 
play in the past. 

Their first game of the season started a 
bit tight, but the Lady Jays pulled together 
and won the first game 25-19. The other 
two games were also close but the Lady 
Jays made it clear, they wanted it. They 
won the last two games 25-21 and 25-16. 
On this year’s varsity team are Stephanie 
Ames, Colleen Crook, Brittney Curtis, Jean- 
nie DiMaggio, Jesika Kaczenski, Amber 
Meier, and Angel Ulm. On the junior var- 
sity are Tessa Brooks, Thai Curtis, Chazlyn 
Lovely, Michelle Tate, Gretchen Anderson, 
Cheyenne Brewbaker, and Allison Carter. 

Coach Melissa Dreschel said, “I'm really 
excited about the girls amazing start; it’s 
going to be a great season!” Coach Dreschel 
and assistant Coach Tanya Womack have 
been training the girls hard the past sever- 
al weeks. The girls did an excellent job dis- 
playing their strength during the first part 
of the season. JV player, Tessa Brooks said, 
“| love how we stay a team, we never get 
discouraged, and work really well tighter 
out on the court.” 

The Jays played the Eddyville Eagles 
and the Neah-Kah-Nie Pirates at home on 
September 27, two more victories. Follow- 
ing that, their next home game is against 
CS Lewis on October 2, and they end their 
regular season with a home game against 
Falls City on October 16. All game times for 
varsity games are 5:30 


Chrissy Garrison loves horses and plays 
football for the Jewell Blue Jays. 


Chrissy Garrison: 
Football Girl 


By Jessika Robinson 


Chrissy Garrison, now a freshman, first 
came to Jewell in sixth grade. She’s been 
here for four years, and in eighth grade she 
took the first tentative step in her football 
playing career. 

She’s number 80 - a runningback. “I don’t 
have a defensive position yet, but hope- 
fully I'll get one soon,” she commented. 
Coach Little led the team to a win on Friday, 
September 5 against the Cascade Locks 
Pirates. The score was 38 to 12. 

“I'm not exactly sure what inspired me to 
become a football player,” Chrissy chuck- 
led. “| like that’s it’s basically a controlled 


Jesika Kaczenski hits a ball 


during warm-ups for a home 


game 


battle. It has some risks, but it’s outside 
and physical. It requires a lot of hard work.” 
Chrissy has gone to every single practice, 
giving up parts of her summer to improve. 
And improve she has — she’s worked on 
catching and throwing the football, and 
her steps. “If you’re a runningback, you 
have steps you have to memorize. We have 
to remember a lot of plays.” 

The guys all treat her as part of the team, 
never making her feel inferior because 
she’s a girl. “I never feel left out. | know 
that since I'm a freshman I'm not going to 
get any starting spots because I’m not as 
experienced as the older players, but they 
all include me as much as they can.” 

Their next game is on October 3, and 
Chrissy is pumped. “Heck yeah, we're go- 
ing to win!” She exclaimed. “We're going 
to kick butt!” 
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Athletes more prone to alcohol abuse 


By Don Anderson 


ne of a coach’s greatest fears is 
O that one or more members of his 

team will get in trouble with al- 
cohol and have to miss games or even 
an entire season. A well-seasoned coach 
knows the signs of an alcohol problem: 
athletes who are late for practice; ath- 
letes who are not performing as well as 
they used to; athletes who are develop- 
ing sudden emotional problems. 

Another sign is the buzz in the high 
school halls. Someone heard a student- 
athlete bragging about how much he 
drank at a party Friday night. Someone 
else heard about how an athlete missed 
class because she was suffering from a 
hangover. 

Alcohol use and abuse are increas- 
ingly prevalent among youth, and our 
local athletes are not immune. In fact, 
research by psychologists Jaquelynne 
Eccles (University of Michigan) and 
Bonnie Barber (University of Arizona) 
states that, while athletes get bet- 
ter grades than the general student 
population, they are also more likely to 
abuse alcohol and drugs, and engage 
in risky behavior. 

Another study by Hilderbrand, John- 
son and Vogel for The College Student 
Journal states, “...athletes use alcohol 
more frequently than do non-athletes 
and in greater amounts,” and “...ath- 
letes engage in risk behaviors related 
to alcohol more consumption more 
than non-athletes. This behavior in- 
creases as participation in athletics 
continues.” The study also points out 
that alcohol abuse among athletes 
begins in high school or earlier and 
continues through a student's college 
experience. 

It is a nightmare for coaches when 
the issue of alcohol abuse crops up, 
because they have to juggle the stu- 
dents’ interests, the law, privacy issues, 
and the team, all at the same time. 
Good coaches try the best they can 
to prevent alcohol abuse before it can 
become an issue, but despite their best 
efforts, the specter of alcohol abuse is 
always present. 

The OSAA, local high schools, and the 
individual coaches have programs in 
place to help avoid alcohol abuse among 
minors. However, according to Seaside 
Police Chief Bob Gross, the main problem 
lies with young people getting alcohol 
at home, or from adults who either sup- 
ply alcohol to underage drinkers, or who 
look the other way at teenage parties 
where a large amount of alcohol is con- 
sumed. 

“The city of Seaside has a zero toler- 
ance policy regarding use of alcohol 
among minors,” Gross says. “Currently, 


we are under a two year grant that is de- 
signed to help effect positive change in 
underage drinking.” According to Gross, 
the Seaside Police have performed sev- 
eral sting operations at such events as 
the Seaside Beach Volleyball Tourna- 
ment to catch underage drinkers. They 
have also instigated a number of party 
lock-downs or “controlled party disper- 
sals” where police, acting ona tip froma 
neighbor, investigate a loud party, seal 
off escape routes and issue MIP cita- 
tions, or make arrests when necessary. 

“It's easy to get beer, wine, whiskey, 
whatever,” said one local athlete who 
did not want to be identified. “When 
there’s a party, most of the time there 
is a good supply of Bud or Corona or 


Coors; and when they run out, there is 
almost always someone old enough to 
get more. It’s impossible to avoid alco- 
hol at a party. And if you don’t drink, 
you're looked upon as a geek or some- 
thing.” 

ot all student athletes drink, but 
N the problem is big enough to 

have the full attention of several 
local organizations whose purpose it 
is to stem the tide of alcohol related 
deaths and diseases among youth. One 
such organization is the Clatsop County 
Reduce Underage Drinking Task Force. 
The Task Force is composed of members 
of local law enforcement agencies, par- 
ent representatives from Astoria and 


Seaside high schools, the OLCC, and stu- 
dents. 

“There are two areas the Task Force has 
worked on recently,” said Seaside parent 
representative Art Davidson. “We put 
pressure on retailers and manufacturers 
that promote alcohol use among teenag- 
ers, particularly alcohol related tee shirts. 
Stores have pulled them off the shelves. 
We also focused on energy drinks with al- 
cohol. | asked my daughter [a sophomore] 
if she would try Rockstar 21 if a friend gave 
it to her. She said, ‘yeah,’ because she 
hadn't even heard of it, and didn’t know 
it contained alcohol.” Rockstar 21 looks 
like a regular energy drink, but contains 
6% alcohol. 

Davidson says that Seaside High School 


has taken a leadership role in Clatsop 
County on underage substance abuse, 
including alcohol. For example, students 
who come to dances sponsored by SHS 
have to take a breathalyzer test. In the 
spring, prior to prom and graduation the 
school sent outa letter from the Task Force 
about the dangers of alcohol use. 

espite all the organizations out 
D there that try to educate athletes 

about alcohol, almost everyone 
agrees that the best person to influence a 
student athlete is their coach. Both by vir- 
tue of their role as an authority figure and 
their personal interactions with athletes, 
coaches have a strong influence over the 
behavior of their charges. 


“The impressions coaches make on our 
children are vital, even decades after the 
child has left his watch. Right or wrong, 
coaches remain hugely important char- 
acters in this culture of ours,” says senior 
Sports Illustrated contributing writer 
Frank Deford. In order to be effective in 
eliminating, or at least controlling the 
abuse of alcohol (and other substances) on 
their team, coaches need to be proactive 
in teaching and modeling the behavior 
they expect their athletes to adhere to. 

Coaches should also be aware of all the 
programs available to help them keep 
their athletes from substance abuse. It 
is also important that parents, coaches 
and other adults working with athletes 
not have their head in the sand about the 
problem that exists. 

Davidson says that our area has an 
extremely high rate of alcohol abuse 
by young people. “The state of Oregon 
ranks higher than the national aver- 
age in teenage alcohol abuse. Clatsop 
county ranks higher than the state 
average. It has something to do with 
families. We're more of an isolated 
community and some people feel that 
there is not a lot of other things to do. 
It is very easy for youth to get alcohol. 
The two major sources are at home 
and at parties,” he said. 

“Alcohol abuse is an increasing prob- 
lem with girls,” Davidson said. “The 
percentage of girls, especially young 
girls abusing alcohol is rising at a faster 
rate than that of boys. Most schools 
are slow to recognize that they have a 
problem, because if you say you have a 
problem, then you've got to do some- 
thing about it,” Davidson said. 

It might seem a cliché, but most of 
the alcohol abuse experts say that the 
best thing a parent can do to help en- 
sure their child does not drink is to talk 
to them on a regular basis. If parents 
drink wine, beer or liquor, they should 
keep close track of the alcohol and 
keep it locked up if necessary. 

“My parents and me, we have a pret- 
ty open relationship,” said one student. 
“| think they trust me, but | know that they 
are worried about me doing something 
that will screw up my life too. Every week 
or so my dad grabs me around the neck 
and says, ‘How’s it going?’ Sometimes | 
think he is smelling for beer on my breath, 
but | don’t really mind—too much. At least 
he cares about me.” 

The Reduce Underage Drinking Task 
Force welcomes the participation of any 
interested parents, students or other citi- 
zens. It meets every third Thursday at 3:00 
p.m. and alternates between the Seaside 
Police station and the Astoria Police sta- 
tion. The public is welcome. For more 
information call Jill Quackenbush at 503- 
338-6990. 
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OUR NEW TEACHERS 


Stephanie Foss 


Bonderant, retired, leaving us with 

an empty space. But Ms. Stephanie 
Foss came to us to fill that space. Ms. Foss 
comes all the way from Libby, Montana. She 
moved here with her cousin this summer 
during July, and is still currently living with 
her cousin. 

Ms. Foss, “grew up in the classroom.” Her 
mother was an elementary teacher, and her 
father was the Principal of her school. “That 
wasn't so good, you know, having your fa- 
ther as the Principal, but elementary was 


| ast year our long time teacher, Mrs. 


First grad 


nice,” she laughed. “But I've pretty much 
always wanted to be a teacher; my aunt was 
a teacher, and so was my grandmother, | 
guess you could say it’s in my blood.” 

Her last teaching job was in Troy, Mon- 
tana, where she got a fish, and she and her 
class decided to name it Heritage. Heritage 
is currently residing in her home along with 
her cousin's dog. Ms. Foss said she was look- 
ing forward to the new school year, and 
scared of the rain to come. 


ami Swearingen was born and raised 
Ts Astoria, Oregon. She went to high 

school in Astoria, got her Associates 
at Clatsop community College, and after a 
while worked at Fred Meyers as the human 
resources coordinator. She married her hus- 
band Brian, and ended up having two kids, 
chase, who is in first grade this year, and 
Alivia, who is in pre-school. She quit Fred 
Meyers for three years because of her chil- 
dren, but went back and became a Pharma- 
cy Technician. Later she decided to move to 
Jewell. “| want to be more a part of this com- 
munity,” “I think it's a great place,” she told 


Tami Swearingen 
Bee ace Onany 


us enthu- 


siastically. After asking her why she 
choose a job working with kids she re- 
plied by telling us that she likes to “watch 
the light bulb come on in the kids minds; 
it really inspires me.” She continued by 
telling us that this school makes her want 
to continue with her education, and that 
rediscovering Jewell is one of her favorite 
memories, (aside from bringing her kids 
home from the hospital.) Even when she 
was a child, Mrs. Swearingen has always 
wanted to help people, especially chil- 
dren; she wanted to bea social worker ora 
teacher, when she was a kid. “I love to help 
people get what they need; it makes me 
feel good about myself.” So if you haven't 
taken a trip to the library yet, take a couple 
steps down there and let her do the thing 
she enjoys most, help you. 


Bleak House 


is one of the most ironically 
named books in history. Con- 
sidered one of Charles Dickens 
best books, Bleak House is writ- 
ten from the point of view of one 


of the most endearing charac- 
ters in all literature, Ester Sum- 
merson. < 

The book is a delightfully con- 
voluted and complicated tale 
about a long running legal dis- 
pute in 19th century England. 
It is full of romance, adventure, 
tears and laughter. It was Dick- 
ens ninth novel and has some of 
his most memorable characters. 


-DRA 


Why Jewell School should have an agricultural class 


By Kaylee Foster 


Every year one of our local Nehalem Val- 
ley Livestock 4-H members wins first place 
at the Clatsop County Fair, giving them the 
chance to compete at the Oregon State 
Fair in Salem. However they never get the 
chance to go and participate in the event 
that they have earned. They can’t go, be- 
cause school often starts the week of state 
fair, and the child feels obligated to go to 
school . If Jewell had an agriculture class 
maybe people would understand that we 
need to start school later so that the kids 


that are in 4-H would get the chance to 
show their animals, or if Jewell had an agri- 
culture class then students could be a part 
of the FFA. FFA stands for Future Farmers 
of America. Not only would we get to have 
this class that would help us be able to go 
to State Fair without the worries of being 
behind in class, but we would also be able 
to learn about where our foods come from, 
and how to grow it. 

Students would learn what people do to 
their animals to make them be healthier. 
They would learn leadership skills, and go to 
many conventions that would let them in- 


teract with other people around the county 
and the country. This year’s convention will 
be held in Indianapolis, Indiana. Students 
wouldn't just learn about livestock, they 
would also learn about how it is to grow 
crops for harvest. Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca could teach them a lot of respect for who 
grows our food and what it is like to have to 
raise a market steer or vegetable crops. 
This program is a much respected 
throughout the nation and if Jewell School 
was to be a part of this program, it would 
also have a more respect as a center for 
practical learning. This class could also help 


children in a career that they might want to 
pursue after high school. If students wanted 
to have a commercial farm someday, then 
they could learn what they needed about 
such things like how much feed or vaccina- 
tions cost, how many cows can be on one 
acre of land, etc. This program would be a 
great addition to the community, not just 
because a member wants to go to State Fair, 
but also because kids need to be aware of 
the way that their food is being grown and 
why it is a healthy thing-to raise your own 
animals and crops. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF CHAZLYN LOVELY 
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It is not often that a young photographer can develop a particular 
style early in her career. Chazlyn Lovely, a senior at Jewell School, as 
these three samples of her repertory show, has a style all her own. 
While most novice photographers handle open spaces poorly, Cha- 
zlyn Lovely shows an artist’s eye for open space and is not afraid to 
exploit it. 

In the seascape at the top left, she gives fully half the photograph 
to the blue sky with its subtle gradations, giving the photograph a 
feeling of the openness of a day at the beach. Similarly, in her water 
landscape bottom right, she allows plenty of room in the photo- 
graph for the sunburst and its reflection off the waves in the water. 

Despite its darker theme, her photograph of the tombstone is still 
characterized by its openness and space. The photograph is also 
characterized by the duality of the sunshine and shadow, suggesting 
the duality of life and death. -DRA 
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eaben’s 
€xile 


By Colleen Crook 


catastrophic sensation severely al- 
Ae a delicate internal balance that 

had existed peacefully for thousands 
of years. Knowledge was stolen, replaced by 
inconvenient truths so repulsive they were 
literally sickening. 

The spasm of the heart, the clenching of 
the abdomen—all new, wild experiences 
pertaining to the cruel reality that Augus- 
tine, a creature so glorious that an entire 
belief systems revolved around him, had 
been cast out, like meat left out in the sun 
too long. He had been ban- 
ished from the mysterious 
place beyond the veil to the 
material world he criticized. 

To the Christians, his resi- 
dence of origin was called 
heaven. To the Egyptians it 
had been ank. To the Bud- 
dhists it was Nirvana. The 
truth was relative. Religions 
were more or less accurate, 
generally less, yet they had 
the right idea more often 
than not. 

Now, all gone. Time 
slowed to a rigid, inflexible 
crawl, untainted by fancy or 
whim. Advancing in fixated 
moments to be tasted only 
once before being lost forev- 
er, time became a restricted 
continuum. 

From one flick of an eye- 
lash to the next, Augustine 
discovered himself banished. 
Many of the secrets to the Di- 
vine were lost from his com- 
prehension, replaced with a 
mission of worldly encoun- 
ters his path had never tread. 
His task was to experience life as mortals 
did, and until otherwise dictated, his posi- 
tion on the chaotic, emotion-driven plane 
was indefinite. 

That was the knowledge granted to him 
upon exile. No more; no less. 

Augustine's first conceptual experiences 
were primitive. Guilt like a steel train col- 
lided with his gut, tightening it to the point 
of physical affl iction. A tide of fear over 
whelmed his thoughts. Heat on his hands 
made them ooze sticky sweat. Droplets 
glistened on the upturned palms in his lap. 
He had never experienced the unpleasant 
sensation of pure horror. Its malicious claw 
embraced his heart, twisting, wrenching, 
and ripping to the point that he wished 
death would claim his wretched soul and 
deliver him home in shame. 

The punishment was not the act of ban- 
ishment itself. It was the torturous passion 


of guilt that assaulted him. 

Time, like never before, was suddenly rel- 
evant. It had pace and schedule. It was an 
unalterable perception of consciousness. 
Augustine began a contemplation of this 
soon after he recovered from the trauma 
of being expelled. The very speculation of 
infinity overwhelmed him. 

No longer evanescent, the breath of nor- 
mality he inhaled became toxic. Who could 
live in a world of obstacles? He couldn't de- 
cide whether mortals were endearing, or if 
they were pathetic. 

Grinding screams encouraged the outcast 
to incorporate measures of sensory recep- 
tion required for information gathering. His 
adjusting brain soaked up stimuli like a dry 
sponge. 

The screech came from breaks being ap- 
plied harshly on a metal-based track. The 
lighting was dim. Its sole source, an overhead 
light fixture, shed a murky, yellow glow only 
luminescent enough to outline the drab, 


pale faces dappled down two lines of orange 
and yellow plastic seating. He could smell 
the reek of untended sweat, bitter and sour 
in his nostrils, like acid burning its way down 
his lungs. Somebody had brought food with 
them. Ketchup, mustard, pickles, mayon- 
naise, beef. Heartburn in a bun. 

The cylindrical train lurched to a shudder- 
ing stop. Augustine's weight was dragged 
forward by compelling strings, and then 
roughly thrown backward into his seat. The 
plastic he perched upon was in the very rear 
facing forward. The lighting was better here 
and he could see down the entire length of 
the subway car. 

Doors trembled open like two old men 
wheezing a farewell and tottering their sepa- 
rate directions. 

Along with a swarm of other strangely 
clad, morose looking passengers, Augus- 
tine transferred to his feet and shuffl ed out 


after them into the dimly lit underground 
tunnel. All kinds of colors swirled on their 
pointed, daily business around him in the 
concrete tube. They came in packs and 
they came one by one. Not one of them 
acknowledged his Divine presence except 
for a bony man with a closed, skeletal um- 
brella pleading for money. 

How could have Augustine been in the 
wrong to criticize these wretches? Without 
exception, each individual exuded a vary- 
ing measure of misery. 

Aman handing out pamphlets near the 
entrance of the subway station extend- 
ed one toward him. The off-white folded 
piece sported an elegant cross on the front 
page. 

“God is great. Remember your place as 
the son of the Lord.” 

Taking the flier with his long, slender 
fingers, he examined the message. Mor- 
tals needed tools to guide them toward 
prosperity and balance. Augustine was 


Divine. He didn't require a set of archaic 
rules to teach him how to live his life well 
and peacefully. He had already achieved 
a higher existence—had been born to it! 
Banishment was uncalled for; unfair! 

Fate did him a bad turn. 

“Thank you,” he mumbled to the pam- 
phlet man, crunching the paper in his fist 
as he stormed toward the gaping open- 
ing. 

The thought trailed in endless circles 
around his brain. He was unjustly punished. 
Somebody had to be held accountable. 

Ahigher being as described in most cul- 
tures was nothing but a perception, yet 
the perception existed. It even held rare 
favorites among the mortal classes who 
had a higher purpose in life, bringing bal- 
ance to askew places. Upon completion 
of their lives, they were considered to be 
taken beyond the veil to exist for eternity. 


For a balance of his obscene punishment to 
be obtained, their lives were sacrifice. It was 
the only way. 

The only logical place to begin was 
through experiencing a piece of self-reflec- 
tion where he could stock who and what he 
was for the duration of his exile. Of course, 
his appearance was indisputably human. 
This form had always existed, although it 
was never acknowledged. On the other side 
of the veil, there was no need for material 
appearances. 

Vehicles and pedestrians clogged the sol- 
id walkways between looming, menacing 
buildings filled with falsified laughter and 
light. With the conclusion that nobody was 
ever, sincerely happy on this dismal little 
world, Augustine denied any existence of 
true harmony. Fat, lazy, cumbersome, stu- 
pid, despondent. They all may as well have 
been clones of each other. 

Ducking out of the moist, dark night, 
he entered a convenient store and made 
a straight line toward the bathroom 
sign. It was a strange sensation recog- 
nizing their symbols. Augustine may 
not have ever bothered with gathering 
knowledge on their behaviors, but the 
higher being that made the verdict to 
exile him had so generously provided a 
basic understanding of their organiza- 
tion methods. 

He clipped the light switch with his 
index finger as the heavy bathroom 
door automatically swerved shut be- 
hind him. Thick, amber light pulsed 
from the bulb with a faint buzz. He ap- 
proached the sink with precise steps. 
It was framed by a filmy mirror, which 
gave him an understanding of his phys- 
ical identity. 

One word came to mind: Man. 

Augustine took careful minutes to 
study his reflection, unaware of defi- 
nitions such as “attractive” and “unat- 
tractive.” He had symmetrical features, 
framed by black hair. His cheekbones 
were sharp and accented, especially 
with stirring shadows playing across 
his face. His eyes were similarly dark. 
In the deep shadow they resembled 
spheres of pitch. 

This embodiment simply would not 
due. Balance had to be restored so he could 
return to the place beyond the veil and res- 
urrect his true form. 

Rejecting his reflection, he whipped coldly 
away from the mirror so that its filmy surface 
captured only the image of his back as he 
thrust the door open and strode away. 

The fast paced world hurtled forward in 
its painfully fixated pace around him as he 
strode through a concrete jungle filled with 
the howls of engines and shrieks of sirens. 

Everything he could have ever needed 
to exist in their frantic, hurried society was 
all within arm's reach. Money, first and fore- 
most, was everywhere. They kept it in wal- 
lets, in cash registers, in safes, and in fragile 
porcelain containers. Augustine only had to 
reach out and pluck what he needed from 
the miserably stressed-out, worked-up citi- 
zens of the world. 


continued on page 14 


| went walking out one 
night 

In the forest — what a 
fright 


I'm not quite sure when or - 


where 


But what | saw was not 
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OUR NEW TEACHERS 


Sanju John 


Fourth 
grade 


We need to give our new 4th 
grade teacher, Mr. Sanju John, a 
warm welcome. Mr. John comes 
all the way from Grand Walkings, 
Minnesota. He earned his Masters 
Degree in elementary education 
and his undergrad in economics, 
at the University of Michigan. 


“| used to want to be in eco- 
nomics, that’s why | have the un- 
dergrad degree.” But in the year 
of 2004, he changed his mind, 
and decided to get into the world 
of teaching. “Kid’s are so enthu- 
siastic about learning,’ he said, 
his eyes were bright and shining 
with enthusiasm. 


“| really enjoy working with 
them.” Before he came to Jewell 
School, Mr. John worked at Plym- 
outh Canton Community School, 
in Michigan. When he moved to 
Oregon, he went on a road trip 


Christy Gibbons 
Core teacher 


government and another for sociol- 
ogy, and Mr. Anderson teaches pho- 
tography/graphic design in addition 
to creative writing. 


Christy Gibbons is the new 
~ + Core teacher at Jewell School. 
As the Core teachers, Ms. Gib- 
*, bons teaches seventh and 

eighth grade English, social 
4 studies and mathematics. Ms. Gibbons taught in England be- 
fore coming to Jewell School. While 
she misses England, she is adapting 
well to the small school atmosphere 
that Jewell provides. She hopes to 
take her students to see some plays 
down in Ashland, Oregon (the clos- 
est thing to England we have in this 
state), as well as start a drama club 
sometime in the future. 


The idea for a Core teacher was 
to both to keep the junior high 
students together for two years, 
to help enhance their learning, 
and to free up more class time 
for elective in the high school. 
For example, Mr. Freeman now 
has a period devoted to student 


with his friends, 
coming down 
from Washing- 
ton, getting lost 
in Astoria, and 
going _ straight 
through Jewell. 


“| think that 
is when | fell in 
love with Jew- 
ell. It's so beau- 
tiful out here!” 
But he’s not just 
interested in 
teaching, “I still 
kind of want to 
be a cowboy | 
suppose,’ he admit- 
ted,” at least during 
the summer; maybe 
own a ranch.’ But 
when he was little 
he always wanted to be 
something wild, like a se- 
cret agent for the FBI, he 
told us, laughing. Among 
other things, Mr. Sanju 
John said that if he could, he would 
visit Nice, France, and visit all of the 
best tourist sites. 


Teacher interviews by Sara 
Olvera and Christina Lahm 
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“Suddenly you 
find that while 
you are no longer 
being stalked 

by a dinosaur, 
you are now 

| aoe pursued 

by a squadron 


ware relaxing in your 
with dragonflies buzz- 
and butterflies gently float- 
[s a eeu could be more 
saceful, 


has picked 
up your Une scent and is 
stalking you. Finally, the dino- 
saur gives up and you sigh in al 
relief, only to hear a low dron- “A 
ing sound in the distance that 
growing louder and louder. 


function. Dragonflies are fast, 
have the ability to hover, fly 
backwards, and have incredible 
eyesight. In fact, dragonflies de- 
pend on their eyesight as their 
primary sense, much as humans 
do. 


Dragonflies are voracious 

and will devour just about any 
animal they are able to attack 
and kill. Most of the time drag- 
onflies take other insects on the 
wing by “hawking”: constantly 
pursuing an insect until it can 
be captured, or “sallying”: dart- 
ing quickly from a perch to grab 
an unsuspecting insect, then 
returning to the perch to feed. 


Suddenly you find that while 
you are no longer being stalked 
by a dinosaur, you are now 
being pursued by squadron of 
Megaeuropsis permiana, giant 
dragonflies with 3-foot wing- 
spans and voracious appetites. 
Scared? Suddenly the autumn 
afternoon doesn't seem so 
peaceful. 


Even though our “modern” 
dragonflies are much smaller, 
they are no less deadly. Many 
entomologists view dragonflies 
as one of nature’s nearly perfect 
predators. The fact that they 
have existed for so long attests 
to their excellence in form and 


“Fest potas by Don Anderton 


— Some word historians think that the name ‘We normally see butterflies on warm days 4 
s. “butterfly” is a letter transposition from the when the heat of the sun makes the insects _ 
e phrase “flutter by” as butterflies tend todo. _ active. They are also observed around their fa- 

Butterflies are the fourth, and final, stage _vorite sources of nectar. Forexample, swallow- 


: youare hick, youwill gettosee 

capture that will give younew respect for this 
ecaer You ‘will probably also get to wit- 
_ness the female dragonflies depositing their _ 
eggs in the still waters of the pond. 
Summer and warm autumn days are also 
the best time to witness butterflies, While it 
is obvious how dragonflies got their name, 
how butterflies were named is not known. 


ee 


of insects that start as eggs, grow into cater- 
pillars, cocoon themselves into chrysalises, 
and finally metamorphose into the beautiful 
winged creatures that, in most cases, only live 
for a few days to mate and lay eggs before 
they die. One exception that is common in 
this area is the hauntingly gorgeous mourning 
cloak butterfly that can live over a year and 
mes ‘up and down the west coast. 


tails tend to flock around thistles and teasels. 


Checkerspots love goldenrod and tansy. 
Netting butterflies is a fun hobby, but it 
must be done with care to avoid damaging 
the insect’s fragile wings. Photographing but- 
terflies can be frustrating as it is maddeningly 
diffi cult to focus on them. The secret to taking 
pictures of butterflies is to go out earlyinthe 
morning while the dew is still on their wings. _ 


for the curious. A great resource on insects 


for everyone is www.whatsthatbug.com. It _ 
eee and you _ 
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Heaven's Exile continued from page 12 


It was only after he had gathered what he 
needed that he ran into trouble. The mortal 
authorities had no influence on his behav- 
ior. They were easily thwarted, especially 
considering they were half blinded by their 
own greed anyway. 

Augustine had lived on the dumpy little 
material planet for nearly a week when the 
blond man first appeared through the dingy 
smoke and gloom. The exiled being had 
merely been passing through Paris seeking 
out one of The Perception’s favorites and 
restore balance. It was far away from wit- 
nesses where the light was vague. 

“Evening,” the blond man greeted, leaned 
casually against a blackened red brick wall. 
He was swathed in the preferred heavy fab- 
ric suited for cold weather. Dark coat, thick 
shirt, warm pants. It all had little meaning. 
His hair was the shade of pale honey, fea- 
tures deceptively youthful. It was in his co- 
balt eyes that administered his true age. 

Augustine, wary, nodded briefly; a human 
gesture. 

The blond shoved off the wall as the exile 
made it his intention to simply pass, impos- 
ing himself forthrightly. 

“You reap what you sow. You get one 
warning. Any more damage and Karma will 
claim you.” 

Funny, it was this idea of “Karma” that he 
was pursuing. They didn’t know how askew 
the balance really was, or what it would take 
to put it all right. 

“Move,” he insisted quietly, his tone, rather 
than hostile, was disarming. 

The blond man obligingly stepped aside. 
“Watch your step, stranger. We'll know if you 
ignore the rules.” 

A chuckle bubbled from his gut to his 
throat and true mirth spilled out. “You don't 
make the rules.” 

The man’s perceptive eyes never faltered 
in his confidence. “We enforce them.” 

As he made no further move to detain 
him, Augustine moved past the man and 
continued unerringly on the path he began. 
The building which he sought was no more 
than three additional blocks away. 

It became apparent that ghostly shadows 
stalked his movements. A faint, background 
crackling clatter made him more acutely 
wary of their presence. They utilized modern 
technology to keep consistently in touch. 
The crackling came from walkie-talkies. He 
put their numbers at no less than seven. 

They couldn't stop fate. 

Augustine, fixated on his ultimate goal, 
let himself into the back door of a private 
residence. The shadows clustered closer, 
the walkie-talkie crackles grew frequent. 
Augustine needed to finish the job before 
they interfered and threw the scale further 
against him. Balance must be maintained! 
There was no other way. 

The woman he sought was still awake. 
She perched on a small sofa in her quaintly 
furnished living room, swirling red wine in 
one hand and holding a cigarette in the oth- 
er. Her eyes were glued to a television which 
broadcasted the world’s wretched events. 


She looked frazzled and spent. Could this 
honestly be one of the favorites? 

Her stunning green eyes swiveled to- 
ward him, taking him in. She spoke elo- 
quent French, calmly asking him what he 
was doing here. She called him “beau.” The 
compliment slipped by him in his intent to 
finish out the job. Her malleable flesh caved 
weakly beneath his hands. He was amazed 
at how fragile a creature she was, how little 
fight she put up. If anyone else was in the 
house, they did not come down from the 
clamor she caused. 

At the last second, the door exploded in- 
ward in a shower of splinters. Leaving the 
broken shell in the spilled pool of wine and 
charred cigarette fragments, he walked 
calmly away up the stairs to the second 
floor of the residence. The stupefied in- 
truder could only observe in amazement at 
the job he had completed, and the piece of 
balance restored. 

“Hey! Hey, stop!” a woman shouted after 
him. She was unfamiliar, perhaps with the 
blond man. She emerged on the stairwell 
behind him, raising 
a walkie-talkie to 
her lips. “Bas, you're 
way!” 

Turning left, his 
brisk pace keeping 
him just ahead of the 
woman's sprint, he 
shut himself inside 
an upstairs bedroom. 
It was a stylishly fur- 
nished child’s room 
with a sleeping in- 
fant nestled between 
snug, warm blankets. 

The window shat- 
tered as a man put 
his boot through it 
and slithered inside. 
He dropped lightly to 
the carpet, flinching 
as the infant awoke 
with a piercing wail. 
His eyes widened as 
they flashed between 
Augustine and the child. He anticipated he 
was hostile toward the chubby little thing, 
but he had no intention of doing anything 
with it. It wasn’t a favorite. It wasn’t even 
liked. He sensed the thing would grow up 
and be greedy and violent. 

The door behind him caved inward, crack- 
ing against the wall with a sharp snap like 
lightening, making the infant sob even 
harder as the chaos around him escalated. 
With a sharp gasp, the woman inserted her- 
self between Augustine and the crib, driven 
by some illogic internal motherly instinct. 

The man who burst through the window 
slid his hand beneath the opening in his 
jacket to grasp a gun. How pathetic. 

Charging his muscles, he hurtled by. Loud 
pops shattered the air, cutting through the 
helpless screech of the child. Augustine 
braced his foot on the window sill and threw 
himself out. Wings exploded out the flesh 
on his back, catching a draft and flinging 
him upward in the smog-ridden sky. 

The Christians called beings from their 


sense of heaven “angels” and shaped then 
image after his kind. 

Augustine sailed a meager three blocks 
before dropping himself back onto the con- 
crete walkway. His wings dissolved, leaving 
no traces of their existence except for the 
shredded back of his shirt. They appeared to 
have detached from his body. That was the 
funny thing about matter. It was infinitely 
alterable, yet humans barely understood 
the fundamentals of its properties. 

It was much later after his brief, violent 
encounter that he thought he would have 
liked to be able to know how this story 
ended. On the other side of the veil, rico- 
cheting through time like a stray bullet, he 
had never boiled down to this moment. He 
knew, vaguely, what was on either side of 
the spectrum at this point, but his thoughts 
were in millennia, not moments. If he could 
have only foreseen. 

The balance didn’t seem to right itself, 
even after he did his duty and dispatched 
several other favorites. Rather, the world 
became more strained and clouded around 
him. Never had he 
coped with confu- 
sion like this. Never 
had he been forced 
to face the idea of a 
wrong decision. 

The little group 
led by the blond 
man constantly 
tailed his shadow, 
reprimanding 
him in words and 
shouts when they 
got the chance, but 
unable to swerve 
in close enough to 
lay a hand on him. 
Through his trials, 
he learned facts 
about them he 
would rather not 
know, about their 
lives and families 
and small insignifi- 
cant preferences in 
styles of personal scents and clothing. 

When he went to destroy a favorite, he 
began seeing these people in the faces of 
his victims. Every blond became the face 
of Mason James, their stalwart, deter- 
mined leader. In the young women he saw 
the fresh, youthful expressions of Ashley 
Harper, a human with an internal drive he 
had never before conceived to exist. Those 
who pleaded for the sake of their children 
became Cory King, devoted to his daughter 
so that even though his custody time was 
rare, he never missed a ballet recital. There 
were others from the group who he saw 
wherever he turned, all with connections to 
each other in subtle, identifiable ways. 

Determined more than ever to replace 
balance to what it had once been, he drove 
himself tirelessly to seek and destroy every 
favorite mortal he could lay his hands on. 
If he didn’t reach that equilibrium, chaos 
would overtake his mind, body, and soul, 
destroying him piece by piece in the worst 
agony imaginable. 
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his sidekick. 

Through his troubled actions, he learned 
the true definition of fury. Frustrated that his 
life continued to spiral deeper and deeper 
out of sync, his anger and rage escalated 
to the point where it nearly literally burned 
on the inside. 

“You can't run forever,” Mason James told 
him once, softly, aware that this would not 
be the time he caught Augustine. 

Those words haunted him. He wasn’t run- 
ning. He was chasing. Things had to be sent 
back into balance! They had to be returned 
to their rightful order. Nothing would be 
right until he was in his place on the other 
side of the veil. 

He prevented favorites from fulfilling the 
goals fate set for him. What more could 
he do? Favorites were rare, and he found 
himself tearing from place to place seeking 
them out. Diligently, Mason and his people 
tracked his movements, waiting for him to 
run out of just enough steam before they 
dodged in to take him out. Pain came from 
knowing that they always cared about his 
actions and the way it harmed their pre- 
cious brethren. They didn’t have the right 
to care! He was only putting the balance 
back right! 

“You can't run forever.” 
Living in the now was harder than Augustine 
could ever imagine. He sat inside a church 
beneath a great stained glass window with 
pictures of glorious angels soaring across 
them. Accurate or inaccurate, they were 
pictures of him in a place that seemed so 
far away and so long ago. He belonged on 
the other side of the veil with the rest of 
the angels. This ugly world could never be 
his home. 

Mason James sighed, seating himself 
among the pews. The others flanked in and 
stood near the back, their dark, imposing 
figures sturdy and determined. 

“What am | running from?” Augustine 
wondered softly. He still didn’t know what 
the blond man meant. Did Mason know 
what he was running from? 

Standing up from the bench, hands 
peacefully in his pockets, the man saun- 
tered down the central aisle, erasing the 
gap between them slowly. “That's between 
you and whatever you believe in. | just do 
my job.” 

Augustine should have run. His instincts 
told him to. This time he stayed put, refus- 
ing to listen to the rationality of his internal 
drive. 

“Tell you what,” Mason began, “you come 
quietly. | do what | do and put you where 
you go. You'll have plenty of time to work 
it out. Give it enough thought, and you'll 
understand.” 

“The balance—" 

“Let me take care of the balance,” the man 
insisted resolutely. 

Beneath the images of his brothers, Au- 
gustine felt drained of all fight. It was time, 
he decided, to go with Mason. Maybe from 
there he would be given the chance to un- 
derstand everything in this life, and eventu- 
ally return beyond the veil. 
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AROUND THE CAMPUS WITH ALEX LERMA 
NEW STUDENTS FROM DIVERSE BACKGROUNDS 


Other than the new teachers, we have six 
new students joining us at Jewell school. 
Cody Lowrey came to Jewell a couple of 
years ago, but left back to Fresno, California; 
which is about 325 miles from Los Angeles. 
He has rejoined us, coming back as a junior. 
He says that he moved here to live with his 
grandparents. Cody also says that this is a 
real small school, because at his old high 
school there were about 115 seniors which is 
about half the students at Jewell. According 
to Cody, Fresno has terrible food. 

Thomas Kleen is a junior who joined us 
from Tigard said that he “moved here to cut 
down on stress,” and he said there's also the 
bonus of how small the school is. According 
to him the food in Jewell is excellent; the 
school is smaller and nicer. At his previous 
school students wore weird clothing, and 
the students that didn’t participate were 
looked down on, but here, they aren't, he 
says. Then he says the plus of coming here 
is that “Mr. Freeman is the coolest teacher 
ever.” 

Eighth grader Tavia Niehouse went to 
Broadway Middle school in Seaside, but 
now she is going to Jewell High. She was 
interested in moving to Jewell; she likes 
smaller schools, where it is easier to work, 
and it’s easier to make better friends. Tavia 
said that “there was no real problem with 
her old school other than the utterly dis- 
gusting food.” Tavia said, “Altogether Jewell 
is a much nicer school.” 

Eighth grader Trenton Shaw came to Jew- 


ell after living in Oak Harbor, Whidbey Is- 
land Washington. Trenton moved here to 
live with his dad whose been living here 
for about nine years. He says that there’s 
fewer students kindergarten through 12th 
grade here than students in just the 6th 
grade there. According to Trenton, “The 
teachers here are better, nicer and the 


food there was pretty bad.” He said that L 


“there is no dress code at North Whidbey 


Middle School, like there is in Jewell.” Tren- } 


ton also said that “Students that didn’t 
want to be in school would just ask to use 
the rest room, and then they would just 
leave the school.” 

Trysten Silva a 5th grader from Las Vegas, 
that went to Georgia Harris middle school, 
then decided to move to Jewell to see the 


difference in states and wanted to go to | 


school with his sister. According to him at 
his former school, “The food sucked, it was 


hard to make good friends, and the play- — 


ground was much smaller down there.” 


Trysten also said that he would “Rathergo /— 


to Jewell than Georgia Harris.” 


Fifth grader Lexie Madsen went to | 


Monmouth Elementary, in Monmouth, 


Oregon. She moved to Jewell to live closer © 


to family and to come to Jewell. Lexie says 


that the “Food over there is poor and dis- | 
gusting, and it’s really easy to make friends | 


here.” She said that her “favorite part of the 
school day is going to the playground.” Ac- 
cording to Lexie, “Monmouth has a small 
playground compared to Jewell.” 


Seon 


CALLING ALL ARTISTS! 


Are you interested in sharing 
your special talents with 
youth: 


Mrs. Morrison is looking 

for parents or community 
members that would like to 
share their career or hobby 
as an artist with our students. 


A couple hours of your time 
would be greatly appreciated! 
If interested, please call Mrs. 
Morrison at 755-2451 Ex. 24. 


All| Ever Needed 
to Know | 
Learned in 
Kindergarten 


Robert Fulgum 


Most of what | really need to know 
about how to live, and what to do, 
and how to be, | learned in Kinder- 
garten. Wisdom was not at the top 
of the graduate school mountain, 
but there in the sandbox at nursery 
school. 


These are the things | learned: 
Share everything. Play fair. Don’t 
hit people. Put things back where 
you found them. Clean up your own 
mess. Don’t take things that aren't 
yours. Say you're sorry when you 
hurt somebody. Wash your hands 
before you eat. Flush. Warm cookies 
and cold milk are good for you. Live 
a balanced life. Learn some and think 
some and draw and paint and sing 
and dance and play and work some 
every day. 


Take a nap every afternoon. When 
you go out into the world, watch for 
traffi c, hold hands, and stick together. 
Be aware of wonder. Remember the 
little seed in the plastic cup. The 
roots go down and the plant goes 
up and nobody really knows how or 
why, but we are all like that. 


Goldfish and hamsters and white 
mice and even the little seed in the 
plastic cup - they all die. So do we. 


And then remember the book 
about Dick and Jane and the first 
word you learned, the biggest word 
of all: LOOK . Everything you need 
to know is in there somewhere. The 
Golden Rule and love and basic sani- 
tation, ecology and politics and sane 
living. 


Think of what a better world it 
would be if we all - the whole world - 
had cookies and milk about 3 o'clock 
every afternoon and then lay down 
with our blankets for a nap. Or if we 
had a basic policy in our nation and 
other nations to always put things 
back where we found them and clean 
up our own messes. And it is still true, 
no matter how old you are, when 
you go out into the world, it is best to 
hold hands and stick together. 
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AROUND THE CAMPUS 


OUR NEW TEACHERS 


LY 
: 
: 


| Lisa Newton 
Kindergarten 


Lisa Newton, the new kindergarten teacher at Jewell, comes 
from a city close by. She was born in the famous city of Portland, 
Oregon. She went to high school in McMinnville and to college at 
Pocatello, Idaho. There she lived for twenty-two years. She also 
taught school at Preston School as well Bear Lake school. After 
teaching in Idaho, she came back to Oregon and worked in War- 
renton for four years. Mrs. Newton had always wanted to be a 
teacher, since her mother was a teacher. When she was a senior 
in high school she helped out in pre-school. “I love teaching,” she 
says. “I love kids, | love watching their expressions while they do 
things, as | can help them do things.” “I love Jewell, | love the small 
community, love to get to know all the students , and also par- 
ticipate in everything,” she said. “! love how it’s small and there 
are so many opportunities for the students, and I’m looking forward to 
being part of the community, and educating the small children.” Mrs. 
Newton has been a teacher for ten years, and a teacher's assistant for 
twelve years. One of Mrs. Newton’s favorite memories is traveling with 
her family as a child going to different places and also spending time with 
them. Mrs. Newton is married and is hoping to get a dog. She would also 
like to travel to Australia and to be able to experience the wild life. She 
also loves the ocean. 


Teacher interviews by Sara Olvera and 


Kelly 
Rowles 
Fifth 
grade 


This year at Jewell we have a new fifth 
grade teacher. Kelly Rolwes. She was 
born in the beautiful city of St.Louis, 
Missouri. She got her Bachelors Degree 
in counseling in Illinois State, Concordia, 
and Portland State University. She had 
already taught elementary, at Hillsboro, 
where she taught third grade, and in 
Boise Idaho, where she taught second 
grade. She says that one of the reasons 
she likes working with kids is because 
“their personalities are very intriguing, as is what 
they say, and do!” She is married and has two 
dogs Noibi and Maple Sugar. One of her favorite 
memories was the week during her wedding 
when she went sightseeing and river rafting. She 
said that she would love to go to Greece, or go ona 
cruise to the Greek Islands. 


What's is happening to our frogs? 


Driving around the countryside near Jewell, people have com- 
mented on a phenomenon that is not just restricted to our area. There 
are fewer and fewer frogs. This phenomenon was noticed about — 
a decade ago by biologists working for Oregon State 
University, and other researchers around the — 
world. Perhaps Kermit the Frog was right after ve 
all: It’s not easy being green. Frogs of all kinds, 
as well as other amphibians around the world 
are dying off or shrinking in numbers due to a 
variety of factors. 

The first factor that is implicated in the frog’s 
destruction is habitat loss. As many wetlands are 
converted into Costcos or drained to create arable | 
land, the frog species in those areas die, as frogs 
in general are not migratory. 

A second and more serious threat to frog world- 
wide is the chytrid fungus. According to Ker Than of 
National Geographic, “The disease affects the skin of 
frogs and salamanders. Chytrid spreads from central 
points of initial infection into surrounding areas in a 
wavelike pattern over time—similar to how the Ebola 
or West Nile virus moves, the new findings show.” 

“Global warming and the spread of natural disease are working 
together to reduce frog populations,” Than says. 

“The data’s pretty crappy to be honest, but it’s good enough to say 
that both the fungus and climate change are separately responsible 


os 


for some population declines and some species e: Mi 
than that, you can’t say.” Soe 

Thirdly, global climate change is also affecting the population of 
frogs. Amphibians, including frogs have skin that is much more sen- 
sitive to environental changes that the skin of mammals or reptiles. 
Because frogs and other amphibians have a permeable skin (unlike 
humans), every environmental factor they come into contact with 

is magnified. While it is true that amphibians have dealt 

- * > with climate change in the past, the “perfect storm” of 
\ hazards they are now having to brave may be too much 

for them. 

Ultra-violet rays and water pollution have not 
only caused frogs to die, many of those who live 
have mutations that render the frogs sterile or 
unable to compete in their biosphere. 
Besides working to slow down global warming, by restrict- 
ing the emission of carbon dioxide and other “greenhouse” gasses, 
humans can best help frogs by maintaining and creating habitat 
where frogs can thrive. Voting “green” in every election you can, also 
helps insure that the thousands of species of frogs around the world 
have a future. 

If you are interested in supporting frogs in your area, a good start 
would be to investigate the lives of Pacific Northwest frogs through 
books or Internet sites like the National Wildlife Federation at www. 
nwf.org. A great book to read about frogs, their habitats and their 
place in the ecosystem is Kathryn Phillips, Prying into the Lives of 
Frogs. You can also contact your local Fish and Wildife office to find 
out about enhancing frog habitat in your area. 


September 8, 2008 - "PB Sandwich” By Patrick Blindauer 


ACROSS 1 2 f Ss 6 
1. Ref. work 
4. Boxer's meal, 
maybe 
8. Kind of bikini 
4."Well,__ -di- 
dah!" 
15. With, en frangais 
16. Playground 
response 
17. "Lord, is ‘a 
(Matthew 26:22) 
18. Oscar winner 
Sorvino 
19. 1998 Winter 
Olympics city 
20. Cager's kickoff 
22. Decoder feature 
23. Neck of the 
woods 
24. First place ona 
marquee 
28."___ the Spy" 
(kids' book) 
30. French article 
31. Half-pint 
32. Been in bed 
33. Oscillate, as a tail © 2008 Patrick Blindauer. Distributed by CrosSynergy(TM) Syndicate 
34. Phishing targets 


(abbr.) 62. Blessed event? 8. Padre's place 41. Affixed with 

35. It has pages of 63. Two-pointers in 9, Park features metal, in a way 
postage Scrabble 10. Not common 44, Wise king of 

39. Sumptuous 64. Switch ups? 11. Emphatic letters Israel 

42. Class for making Peace Nobelist 12. Start to stop? 45. Get tangled 
sweaters? Sakharov 13. Highchair syllable 47. Onfire 

43. Trading letters Nelson who sang = 21. Religious 48. Fled and wed 

46. Member of a “Ahl Sweet community 49. Brought back into 
pantry raid Mystery of Life" 25. Spill the beans service 

47. Twelve months in Snapper trapper 26. Habit-forming 50. Bring up the rear 
Madrid position? 52. Less tanned 

48. By and by DOWN 27. Some AMA 53. Half a 45 

51. Iridescent sphere 1. Wood of "Sin members 57. Nosegay 

54. Quartet member, City" 29. Acct. amt 58. Youth org. since 
maybe 2. Chemical-free 33. Typing test abbr 1910 

55. Cronies 3. Idle fancy 34 First U.S. space 59. Edith (Lily 

56. Vichyssoise 4. Poetic foot station Tomlin character) 
vessel 5. Handle a B-2, 36. "Larnb of God" 

58."The ____ of the eg 37. "Butt out!" (abbr.) 
Green Berets" 6. Wine whose 38. Digit in binary 
(1966 #1 song) name means code 

60. Facto lead-in "young blackbird" 939. June honorees 

61. Hamm of soccer 7. Overcharge, 40. Musician Yoko 
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Backyard 
vacation 


“We couldn't afford to take a long va- 
cation, so we decided to take a trip to 
our back yard. We got out our camping 
equipment, our games, our field guides, 
even a magnifying glass,” says Kathy 
Baxter of Tukwila, Washington. The 
Baxters, a family of five, were planning 
on taking a trip to southern California 
during the summer, but the high prices 
of gas, along with a desire to try some- 
thing a little different compelled them 
to stay home. 

Besides exploring the backyard of 
their home, which is located on a little 
over an acre of land in a semi-rural area, 
they are using this summer to get better 
acquainted with their community. They 
have spent whole weeks this summer 
and fall using the local library, neigh- 
borhood parks, and a community the- 
ater that they've always wanted to be 
part of, but had never taken the'time. 

“| know its almost unpatriotic to say 
so, but the high price of gas has actually 
been a blessing to our family,” Baxter, a 
public school teacher, says. “The trick 
is, to do something different and not 
to fall into the same old patterns of TV 
watching and video game playing.” The 
Baxters, who have kids ranging from 4 
to 14 years, have used the extra time 
at home to start an insect collection, 
introduce their children to bird identifi- 
cation, and construct a short nature trail 
in the woods behind their home. 

“At first | thought this was going to 
be the most boring vacation of my 
life,” says Tyler Baxter, 14, who admits 
he was disappointed at not being able 
to hit the major theme parks this sum- 
mer. “But it has turned out to be pretty 
cool. My dad and | have made some 
birdhouses and a wicked fort. We cook 
outside a lot too.” 

The Baxters are part of a small move- 
ment across America that is rebelling 
against nearly $5 a gallon gas by spend- 
ing more quality time at home. Ac- 
cording to Jeff Brown of MSNBC, these 
“Staycations” are popular with people 
who want to get away from the job and 
hang out with their kids, but don’t want 

to pay the exorbitant price at the pump 
or at the airport. 

“We are still taking short trips,” says 
Baxter, who is in Seaside with her fam- 


100 PLACES TO VISIT BEFORE YOU DIE 


By Michelle Tate 


When you think of Egypt the first 
thing that comes to mind is an ancient 
civilization, with an abundance of coarse 
sand, mummies, 
pyramids and a 
wonderful history. 
However, Egypt is 
much more! Egypt 
isn’t stuck in a rut. 
Egypt is home to 
many flourish- 
ing cities, such as 
Alexandria, and 
Cairo. However, if 
you want to learn 
about history, 
Egypt is the place 
to go. Anywhere 
you step there are 
glimpses of Egypt's 
past. 

Egypt is well 
known for its an- 
cient civilization 
and some of the 
world’s most famous monuments, in- 
cluding the Giza pyramid complex and 
its Great Sphinx. The southern city of 
Luxor contains numerous ancient arti- 
facts, such as the Karnak Temple and 
the Valley of the Kings. Egypt is widely 


ily visiting friends. “We love it here in 
Seaside, especially the sunsets,” she 
says, munching on a bagel at a local 
restaurant. “My kids like biking the trails 
around Fort Stevens too.” 

Around the country, local swimming 
pools, tennis courts, and public golf 
courses are saying that attendance is 
up, especially among locals who have 
chosen to stick around for their vaca- 
tions. The overall effect on the econ- 
omy is mixed. Those businesses that 
depend on people traveling from quite 
a distance are hurting. These include 
the airlines, larger resorts, and more 
exotic locations. Most community busi- 
nesses are holding their own, however, 
and some are even benefitting from the 
increased local traffic. 

Michael Baxter, the father of the 
family who has been silent for most 
of the conversation now speaks up. “A 
vacation is where you and your family 
are and where work isn’t,” he says and 
winks at his wife. Tyler Baxter looks at 
him and rolls his eyes. He’s still hop- 
ing for a trip to Universal Studios next 
year. 

Will “staycations” become increas- 
ing popular? It probably depends on 
where the price of gas goes, and wheth- 
er Americans can overcome the hype 


EGYPT: LAND OF THE PHARAOHS 


regarded as an important political and 
cultural nation of the Middle East. 

In the 5th century BC Herodotus wrote 
of Egypt that “Nowhere are there so many 
marvelous things...nor in the world be- 


sides are to be seen so many things of 
unspeakable greatness. Today, not that 
much has changed. With the Sphinx, the 
Nile, ancient Luxor, the Pyramids Egypt's 
possibilities are glorious. 

It’s not just the Pharaonic monuments 
that have drawn travelers to this country 
since long before the birth of Christ - it’s 
the legacy of the Greeks, Romans and ear- 


ly Christians, and the profusion of art and 
architecture accumulated from centuries 
of successive Islamic dynasties. 

Egypt has plenty of swimming op- 
portunities on the beaches along the 
Mediterranean 
and Red Sea 
coasts. Diving 
and snorkeling 
are the most 
popular activi- 
ties in Egypt; 
the underwa- 
ter life comes 
in a variety 
of colors and 
shapes. Cairo 
is a city of 19th 
century build- 
ings, modern 
art and sculp- 
ture as well as 
Pharaonic sites 
and pyramids. 
Egypt doesn’t 
receive much 
rainfall except 
in the winter months. On the mountains 
there is snow. The average temperature in 
the summer is 80 to 90 degrees. For the 
winter the average temperature is 55 to 
70 degrees. 

There is always an adventure waiting 
around the corner in Egypt. There is plenty 
of heat and sand for everyone! 
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21° CENTURY ICONS 


By Gretchen Anderson 


The Dalai Lama is a religious title given 
to the spiritual leader of Tibetan Buddhists 
all over the world. Buddhists believe that 
the Dalai Lama is the current incarnation of 
Talkus. Talkus are also known as Buddhist 
masters that have been enlightened enough 
that they are not on the wheel of death. 

The word “lama” means teacher. The Dalai 
Lamas are known as enlightened teachers 
who have slightly super human powers. The 
current Dalai Lama's birth name is Lhamo 
Thondup or Dondrub (LAH-moe, DON- 
drub) he is also known as Tenzin Gyasto. 
He has different names because they are 
different translations. Some are in Chinese, 
Indian, and Tibetan. In order to become a 
Dalai Lama one must first be a Buddhist 
monk. After that they must be recognized 
as talku. Talku is Tibetan for “rebirth”. 

Lhamo Dondrub was born to a very large 
farming family in a small village in Tibet 
called Taktser. The village is very small but 
it stands on a lovely hill that overlooks a 
beautiful valley. Lhamo had sixteen siblings, 
he being the fifth. However only nine of 
them survived childhood. As a child Lhamo 
learned Amdo, which is a dialect of the Ti- 
betan language. He also went to school for 
much of his childhood, which was rare for 
the time. When Lhamo was only two years 
old a search party of Buddhists was sent 
out to find the next incarnation of the Dalai 
Lama. Apparently Lhamo appeared in a vi- 
sion to some religious official, and when 


Above right: The Dalai Lama in a contemporary 
photograph. Bottom left: Many of the Tibetan 
people are poor and persecuted by the Chinese 
government. Bottom right: Tibet is a land of high 
mountains and deep valleys. 


the searchers found him 
his home and appearance 
matched the description 
in the vision. 

Besides being the head 
of Tibetan Buddhism, the 
Dalai Lama is the political 
ruler of Tibet. A couple 
years later, in 1939, when 
Lhamo was four years old 
there was an official cer- 
emony that made him the 
Dalai Lama. The ceremony 
was held in the Tibetan city 
Lhasa. Growing up Lhamo 
spent his time between 
the cities Potala (where 
he reigned) and Norbul- 
ingka (nor-buhl-ing-kuh) 
for over forty years the 
Lhamo has been living in 
exile, due to growing ten- 
sions between India and 
China. Lhamo currently 
lives in India, since he fled 
Tibet in 1959. 


‘ 


FROM THE EDITOR'S DES 
THE OLYMPICS, THE EARTHQUAKE, CHINA, & TIBET 


While the 2008 Olympics brought attention 
to the plight of the Tibetans, the earthquake 
in China this summer took stole away the me- 
dia’s and the world’s attention. Don’t get me 
wrong, I'm glad that the news media covered 
the earthquake like they did, and | feel com- 
passion for the the hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese people who were affected by the 
devastating earthquake. It was fortunate for 
China, however, that the quake occurred when 
it did, because it diverted attention away from 
their horrible human rights abuses in the land 


of Tibet. 

The media is nothing, if not fickle. The Chi- 
nese government went from being the goat 
one day, to the hero the next, as it reacted 
quickly to the earthquake. Lost in the midst 
were the Tibetan people who have been suf- 
fering for years as second class citizens from a 
government that invaded their country in 1950. 
While the history of China‘s relationship to Tibet 
islong and complicated, there is no doubt that 
the Tibetan people do not want to be a part of 
the People’s Republic of China, and that in the 


last half century, hundred of thousands have 
died in the cause of Tibetan freedom. 

As citizens of a country who fought off 
its oppressors over two hundred years ago, 
we should recognize the right of the people 
of Tibet to self determination. We should 
do what we can to encourage China to give 
Tibet the freedom it deserves, including let- 
ting the Dalai Lama come back into his own 
country. We should let our representatives, 
our senators, and our President know our 
outrage at China’s human rights abuses. 


An Open Heart 


by The Dalai Lama 


In the summer of 1999, the Dalai Lama 
addressed an audience of over 40,000 
in Central Park on how to live a better 
life. Open Heart is derived from this and 
other popular lectures given in New 
York. Here, the Dalai Lama progresses 
beyond his bestsellers The Art of Hap- 
piness and Ethics for the New Millen- 
nium by introducing specific practices 
that can engender happiness. Spiritual 
practice, according to the Dalai Lama, is 
a matter of taming unwanted emotions, 
which means becoming aware of how 
the mind works. Through the methods 
of analytical and settled meditation, the 
Dalai Lama shows how we can cultivate 
helpful states of mind and eliminate 
harmful states, leading us to develop 
compassion for others and happiness 
for ourselves. But there is no preach- 
ing of a single, right method. This re- 
vered but humble monk merely invites 
the reader to understand the causes of 
one’s suffering and consider how best 
to alleviate it. Open Heart should draw 
crowds to the bookstores and lead us all 
to more satisfactory living. 

-Brian Bruya, Amazon.com 


By Allison Carter, Sara Olvera, and Christina Lahm 


Mrs. Cavin is teaching sixth grade again 
this year, and has a lot of wonderful plans 
for her new class. She will once again be 
taking them to Outdoor Science School, 
which is a terrific learning experience and 
extremely fun. She also plans to take them 
to the Portland Art Museum, and possibly 
two plays, as well as a field trip where they'll 
learn about the life cycle of salmon, forest 
fire suppression, forest management pro- 
tection, and other interesting things. 

“They're an amazing group of kids, some 
have been here since preschool.” Mrs. Cavin 
said. They are all talented, many are great 
musicians, athletes and artists. “They’re all 
nice to each other too,” she said. 

Many of them have been coming to 
school for awhile, but there are two rela- 
tively new kids- Zoey Jung and Willow 
Savage, who came at the end of last year. 
Rachel Stahley has been coming to the 
school since preschool, and her brother is 
high school sophomore Josh Stahley. Dylan 
Cavin is his teacher's son, and has lived in 
Jewell for eight years. 

After being asked what they like most 


about sixth grade, Victor Berg told us, “I 
like the teacher.” David Dowell is look- 
ing forward to Outdoor Science School, 
while Rachel likes recycling and sports. 
Melissa Gage likes P.E and is looking for- 
ward to a ski trip. 

Courtney Pasko’s favorite subject is 
homework, Dylan likes math, Willow 
likes music and Rachel likes Social Stud- 
ies. Dylan likes football, Rachel likes vol- 
leyball, Willow and Zoey both like soccer, 
and Victor likes baseball. Yet only four of 
them said they like school! 

When asked if they are excited for next 
year, most of them shook their heads, 
but said they were excited to meet new 
people, but not ready for so many new 
teachers. 

Mrs. Cavin brought up the presidential 
race, and Avery Anderson and Dylan like 
Obama, but Rachel, Victor, and Melissa 
liked McCain. The rest were undecided. 

Another fun thing about six grade is 
the Author/Illustrator project where the 
students get to pick who they want to 
research and write about. Courtney likes 
Sharon Creech, and Melissa likes David 


Ma 


Robby Williams studies at his desk 
during Mr. Cavin’s: sixth grade class. 


Pesler. 

The six graders, as well as other classes are 
fortunate this year to have a computer lab 
where they can learn essential typing and 
computer skills that will be sorely needed 
for when they enter the world of junior high, 


“They're an amazing group 
of kids; some have been here 
since preschool,” Mrs. Cavin 
said. “They are all talented, 
ny are great musicians, 
athletes and artists.” 


and highschool. 

With the addition of the music and art 
departments, they will get to experience a 
teacher who specializes in each field. In mu- 
sic they get to learn to play instruments, and 
in art they are working on self portraits. 


Fall is a good time to practice both indoor and outdoor safety 


Thousands are injured each year in outdoor accidents. A little care ahead of time can avoid a catastrophe. 


By Kaylee Foster 


Even though school is here, and sum- 
mer is over, it’s time to think about your 
safety. The fall can be a very fun time 
with hunting, camping, swimming, and 
parties. But before you go out and have 
a great time you might want to take 
some time to think about how to stay 
safe in certain situations. Starting with 
the little worries, make sure to wear sun 
block everyday over 45 SPF, wear your 
life jackets. All parents should make sure 


before letting their child go in the water 
to make sure that they have had swim- 
ming lessons before letting them go in 
the water. You should never swim alone. 
When you go to the beach make sure that 
you know what way to swim if a rip tide 
pulls you into the ocean. You would think 
those little tips were the most important 
part to outdoor safety. 


Did you know that a great many 
deaths come from car accidents, and 
that over 50% of those accident involve a 
drunk driver? Our county wanted to make 


kids more aware of the dangers there are 
out there. Astoria had a Safety fair last 
May to make sure that the kids were safe 
during the summer. From 2001 to 2005 
the death rate from 5 to 14 year-olds has 
gone down 40% in Oregon. 


But mainly parents just need to pay 
attention and think about what they are 
letting there kids do. Even though it is 
nice weather out and it is meant for kids 
to have fun in, it is still ok for you to make 
the right decision and tell them that they 
do not need to go out tonight, to party 


with their friends and get into trouble. 
Most of all, always know where your 
children are going at all times. Make sure 
that they have a cell phone, so that you 
can get a hold of them. Kids sometimes 
make mistakes and that their friends tell 
them to do stupid stuff. But all of this 
is preventable with a little guidance. | 
hope that this fall and school year is a 
safe one for all of you. 
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Tech Corner: Keeping your PC healthy 


your computer you must run the defragment utility. For users running 
Microsoft XP this utility can be found in the Start Menu, under Acces- 


sories and System Utilities. The defrag utility is completely safe and you 
ne of the most important things you can do to keep your 
can even perform other tasks on the computer while it is defragmenting. 
computer running at full capacity is to perform regular 
How often you defrag your computer depends on how often you use 
disk defragmentation. When files are written to a hard 
it and how many files you are adding, moving, or removing from your 
drive they are initially written in a linear sequence, but as more files are 
computer. For heavy users, defragging once a week is a good idea. For 
added and deleted, the computer begins to place files in seemingly 
most people, once a month is fine. When you run the defrag utility the 
random places on the disk, where there is space available. This lack 
computer will tell you if the drive needs defragging. 
of contiguous files sequence is called fragmentation. While there is 


normally a certain amount of fragmentation on any hard drive, when 
it becomes severe enough, it can seriously slow down the hard drive's 
efficiency and the computers performance. 

Regularly defragmenting your hard drive keeps it “healthy” and 


keeps your computer running at optimum speed. To defragment 


Letter to the Editor 


To the Editor: Th J 
e jay 


It seems everyone wants information and details on LNG. So here are some question that A publication of the Jewell School journalism class. 
were brought up to me recently. | am going to ask you those same questions now. : : - 


1. If a farmer is in the tax deferral and is growing crops on his property, then a 120 foot 
easement for LNG gets approved. How? The farmer is no longer eligible for deferral on the 
120 foot easement. The penalty for taking your property out of tax deferral is a formula jr ey ED eet ieee aaa Thomas Kleen 


that goes back 10 years. Question: Who is going to be responsible to pay the tax penalty? Sports Bditorés.:.ccscscteeoc Gethin Aa ddison 


2. Another problem that comes to mind is this: Logging roads are not built for private Layout........ David Crabtree & Damion Savage 
vehicles, LNG inspection vehicles, fire trucks, etc.. They have inadequate ditching and Grade School Ce ae 
culvert systems for general use. These roads are built to log truck specifications. The law ; ries 

says these roads cannot be used for anything but logging operations. We do use them for Phustograp lets... <4 ski yeastasendicieys Tessa Brooks 
hunting and other things, that’s true, yes, but it is still illegal. The LNG pipeline companies Business managet.......se-.es.ss00+- Bryce Browning 


i for their operations. It’s against the law. ‘ : ; : 
cane se oan O20 e a Copy Fdit@ tis a ..5itwecseattnlcoce Michael Stanton 


3. An LNG tanker has a 75,000 gallon ballast equalization system. There could be Writers: Christina Lahm, Sara Olvera, 
thousands of migratory fish being sucked up for ballast equalization. Also, dredging would 
so disrupt migratory fish that they may not recover from that either. It seems like a lose- ‘ 
lose situation for Oregonians. Chavera-Munk, Alex Lerma, 


Jessika Robinson, Neal Kaminski 
PRGVIsOb i cdici a iictok icveporsis Mr. Don Anderson 


Scott Fox, Devin Smith, Leanna 


Joseph Spaulding 


The Bluejay Chronicles will accept manuscripts 
from local persons wishing to be heard as long as 
they are acceptable by the editorial team. Please 


keep manuscripts 500 words or less. Artistic and 
historic photographs are also greatly appreciated. 
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EYE ON FOOTBALL BY GRETCHEN ANDERSON 


n Friday September 5, the 
Jewell high school football 
FOG eee team won their game against 


the Pirates of Cascade Locks, the Blue 
Jays won 38-12. This was their first 
game of the season. 

This year the Jewell football team 
has anew coach Shea Little. The team 
is doing very well under his and Mr. 
Freeman's coaching. Junior David 
Crabtree says, “Over the past few 
weeks the team has come together 
as a family.” 

“This year football is fun and enjoy- 
able” says freshman Neal Kaminski. “It 
looks like this is going to be a great 
season for our football players.” 

The Blue Jays next home game is 
Friday October 3 at 7:00 against the 
Country Christian Cougars. For scores 
and schedules, go to 
www.oregonprepsports.net. 
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():S: D. & 
Jewell quarterback Haiden Culp tries to squeeze his way between two Cascade Locks 
defenders. Photo by Tessa Brooks. FALLS CITY 


Trying times for 
Jewell sports teams 


On Thursday, September 18, all the sports teams 
at Jewell school lost their games. The football and 
the volleyball teams both went home a bit disap- 
pointed. Everyone fought really hard but couldn't 
quite hack it. The football team had an away game 
at OSD, and lost 14-8. The volleyball team had St. 
Paul at home, and both the JV and the varsity lost. 
The JV team fought very hard but didn’t quite win 
it in the last round. The final scores were 23-25, 25- 
17, and 14-16. The varsity played a long five rounds 
but gota bit tired, and gave it away. The teams may 
have lost their games but their attitudes, teamwork 
and sportsmanship were all outstanding. 
Then on Friday, September 26, the boys football 
team lost to Falls City, 22-0. According to Phillip 
Schockelt, center for the Jays, the team, “played a 
good game, but we just lost.” ay. rf 
“The game was deadlocked until the end of the > ¥ 
third quarter,” said running back Blake Wilcoxen. Na 
“Then in the fourth quarter, they got a safety and 
three touchdowns. It made me sick, because we Center Phillip Schockelt; scrambles to find the ball, with Blake Wilcoxen and Curtis 
should have walked all over them. But it actually Rozinek coming up to get in the action. Photo by Tessa Brooks. 
was a pretty good game.” ; 
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Kharlyn Cu rtis, sth Grade 


Sam Sunnell, 5th Grade 


Elementary Music 


By Allison Carter, Sara Olvera, Christina Lahm 


The sounds of music being learned can be heard throughout 
the day in Mr. Pederson’s music room as he teaches his band 
classes, and choir class. He teaches the elementary again this 
year, but a few privileged students get to be in choir. 

Kindergarten through sixth grade learn team building skills as 
they work to find pitch, the ‘music alphabet’, and creativity. Mr. 
Pederson will be focusing on teaching the kindergarten high 
notes, low notes, slow notes, fast notes, as well as the music 
alphabet basics, and does not grade them whether they're 
good or not at what he’s teaching, but rather if they're at least 
trying and participating. 

For the first graders he will be teaching them patterns in the 
music, and will try to see if they can continue from where they 
left off last year. The second graders will learn to read the musi 
cal alphabet with hand bells, how to stay in tempo, and keep 
a pattern going with team work involved. Xylophones shall be 
used when the third graders are learning. The third graders also 
have to go on what they learned in the years before, as well as 
learn to read basic sheet music, count out a beat, and rhythm. 

The fourth graders get to use their first ‘semi-real’ instru- 
ments, and learn to read real music. They have to learn hand- 
eye coordination as well. The fifth and sixth grade classes are 
intermixed into one. It's “completely different from anything 
they've ever done before,” Mr. Pederson said. They have to 
watch Mr. Pederson and make sure they're keeping tempo now 
as well. They have to go home and practice with the instrument 
they got, which would either be a brass, woodwind, or percus- 
sion instrument. 

For some students, choir will be available. Here, they will 
practice with the high school choir on Thursdays during sev- 
enth period around 2:30pm. 

Mr. Pederson said he does not plan to take the elementary 
on any music field trips, but there is a holiday musical, and a 
spring musical planned. 


Elementary Art 


By Christina Lahm, Allison Carter, Sara Olvera 


This year the elementary students in Jewell school are very 
excited. They will be the first in this school to be taught by a high 
school art teacher who has experience in the fine arts. 

During fifth period Mrs. Morrison will be teaching the fifth 
and sixth grades for two month’s. After that she will teach the 
fourth and third grades, then the second and first grades, along 
with kindergarden class. 

Right now the sixth grade are working on the basic self por- 
traits, and the fifth grade are making glue flowers with chalk, 
and learning about Georgia O' keefe, a woman who was famous 
for her flower painting's and also the inspiration for their cur- 
rent art project. 

Although Mrs. Morrison has never taught elemetary before, 
she is very excited because she has always wanted to try it, and 
loves how “they are not afraid to explore, and to create.” Both 
the elementary grades and Mrs. Morrison are grateful that the 
school is letting her teach elementary art, and hopefully Jewell 
will continue to let her teach the elementary students. 


FEW 


Nico Munk, 5th Grade 


Trystan Silva, 5th Grade 


